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[ 00:00:02 - 00:00:42 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


Zachary Schrag is interviewing Barbara Franco. It is Tuesday, 
November 6th 2001 at 9:30 in the morning and we are in her office 
at the Historical Society of Washington DC in its old headquarters 
at the Heurich Mansion. Looking forward to the new headquarters 
at the City Museum. So basically what I want to talk to you about 
today are two projects. First, the Washington Beyond the 
Monuments Map and secondly the City Museum itself and the role 
of Metro in both of those. So maybe we should start with the map, 
‘cause that's the first one. Can you tell me a little bit about how it 
came about? 


[ 00:00:44 - 00:05:08 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


We were-we started working-this is a long story-started working 
with people at NEH, who are in the Old Post Office building, and 
they began to do some exhibits. They have a president’s exhibit 
and different things like that. And we're looking at a way to bring 
more of the humanities into the old Post Office building, and they 
thought it would be wonderful to work with the Parks Service. 
[Sue's there?] to create more of a visitor center in downstairs and 
then the Tower tour that that would make much more of an 
attraction of the Old Post Office building. We ended up coming 
onto that as a kind of a group that was working with NEH. The 
Heritage Tourism Coalition also joined that as they began to 
organize. 


And at the very end we brought in the Chamber of Commerce 
when we learned that they also were looking to do a visitor’s 
center, it turned out that GSA has other plans for the Old Post 
Office. It was very difficult to work with all of those entities, and 
the Chamber of Commerce ended up opening the visitor’s center in 
the, uh, Ronald Reagan building. In the meantime, however, we 
had gotten a Chairman's grant from NEH to do, um, interpretation 
in a visitor’s center and the, uh, Chamber of Commerce was sort of 
going its own direction. 


So we had this $ 30,000 and we thought what could we do with it? 
And obviously NEH didn't want us sitting there. So we sort of 
recast the project that instead of it being an interpretation of 
neighborhoods in the visitor’s center, that we would actually create 
a map that could lead people to the visitor’s center or, and provide 
information to lots of people. Kathleen Mitchell was the point 
person at NEH and she had been talking, was at a meeting, many 
of the interminable meetings and planning sessions that were going 
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on at that time. Um, and, um, began talking with someone at Metro 
and we met with them and said, well, what about a map, how 
would this work? 


Um, how would, could we-and learned that Metro was very 
interested in increasing daytime ridership, um, and sort of other 
destinations than just getting to work and back. So the idea of this 
map that would help people circulate through the City, think of 
neighborhoods as other destinations sort of came together in this 
map and we hired John Webanson to design it. And I think his 
kind of quirky drawings are very much part of the style of the- 
they-it's very different from other things that Metro does. It seems 
really user-friendly and it has been enormously popular. Uh, I 
think our original run was 100,000 It's-I know it's been reprinted 
once, I think, already. 


And many-and they've gone-I mean, really been distributed 
through Metro, and then we've distributed some, NEH has 
distributed some, and it's been very popular. It builds on a couple 
of things and sort of ties in the City Museum in a way which is, 
from the beginning, when we thought about the City Museum as a 
decentralized museum in Washington, like an outdoor museum or 
an amusement park in away, that one of the Disney elements is 
always the ride. And it occurred to me that Metro was sort of 
already the infrastructure built in of a ride that got people to where 
they needed to go and sort of linked all these pieces. 


We then did some work with, um, uh, the GW Tourism, uh, 
Department in the Business School. Don Hawkins is the Professor 
there. And we did a couple of-he's been very interested in what 
we're doing in our sort of way of thinking of tourism in some 
different ways, and he actually had one of his classes in tourism, 
uh, look at neighborhoods as destinations and how they might be 
marketed as destinations. 


So in many ways the map, um, sort of builds a lot of that thinking 
and how you might, um, almost brand each of the neighborhoods, 
um, as a destination in itself, with Metro serving as the means to 
get there. 


[ 00:05:11 - 00:06:11 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


I wonder-I mean, one of the things I've noticed-I don't know if 
you're familiar with this map, Michael Bryant. It's really an 
astonishing contrast. This is an outsider, I think he's based in 
Seattle and the one that gets me-I’m sorry-live on Capitol Hill is 
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his tour of Capitol Hill. You start-well you start at Capitol South, 
which is mislocated he’s got on Independent instead of C street. 
You wander up, you see the Capitol, you see the Supreme Court, 
located Library of Congress, Folger. And then you sort of jump 
back into your [hole?] and go away and then I look at your Capitol 
Hill and there are actually three Metro stations on it suggesting that 
people might move from one to another. Is that part of the thought 
there that, that a lot of these neighborhoods-I mean, not Brookland, 
but most of them-have more than one. Right, right. 


[ 00:06:11 - 00:08:49 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


And it was to say, if you got off here, what could you see and what 
could you do and to try to give people the most range of, of things, 
both for people who live here and also for people who might be 
visiting. I have to say that this map is particularly popular with 
Washingtonians. One of the things that we've discovered in our 
research, uh, audience research for the City Museum is that people, 
as people, most places know their own neighborhood. But just 
because you've lived in the City all your life doesn't mean that 
you're familiar with other neighborhoods and people are 
enormously curious about what you can do and see. 


And so my feeling is that someone becomes a tourist when they 
leave their own home territory and go to another territory. And that 
could be a neighborhood that's ten blocks away. You're just as 
much a tourist when you're an outsider and not a part of that. So 
sort of knowing the inside things and what's going on. So a lot of 
this was, was done based on the Heritage Tourism Coalition was 
extremely helpful because part of what the Heritage Tourism 
Coalition had put together was an asset mapping of neighborhoods 
in Washington to say what was ready, what you could see already, 
what was open, um, and sort of what all the features were. 


So it’s parks and different things that might not necessarily get on 
the Chamber of Commerce map, because it's not a business, it's not 
a place that's a member of the Chamber or something like that. So, 
yeah, I think it has a lot more. I mean, Lincoln Park is a wonderful 
place to visit with tremendous amount of history and you would 
miss it on this map. And how would you ever know it was there, 
even though it's just a few blocks, uh, from where-from where you 
are. It also gives people context to see how sort of things fit 
together. 


I mean, the problem with that is you come up and it's just what you 
can see from the Metro station, whereas this really shows you the- 
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how close things are together and, you know, how you could 
actually make, spend some time on the street walking. I think that's 
been one of our goals as well, is Metro makes you a walker and 
then how you can bring people and get them to walk around, 
because people on the street moving around is part of what you 
need to accomplish to make safe streets and to kind of get that 
sense of security. 


[ 00:08:50 - 00:09:00 J 


Zachary Schrag: 


You mentioned some of the research you had done. Could you tell 
me a little more about what kind of research did you go in, both 
before the map came out, and also audience research afterwards? 


[ 00:09:02 - 00:12:11 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


As I said, this was not really a standalone project but one that fit 
into a number of different things. So, um, the GW students very 
early on started looking at, I think, Dupont Circle. They looked at 
Georgia Avenue. What was the other ones they looked at? Maybe, 
perhaps Adams Morgan-I think it was two or three neighborhoods. 
So they didn't look at all of them. And then they said, okay, how 
would you characterize that? What were the sort of characteristics 
of that neighborhood? How would you market it? 


You can see on the other side, where we did have these little sort 
of-and very few maps do that. Very few maps say, you know, 
cabin hall with, what's that all about? It's not just a stop, but you 
come up and you're in a neighborhood. So let's stick with Capitol 
Hill here. It says one of these oldest neighborhoods. Capitol Hill 
offers a unique blend of national and local flavor. Enjoy shopping 
at Eastern Market and Union Station, ambling along 19th century 
streetscapes, line with tiny gardens and visiting the Folger, 
Shakespeare, blah, blah, blah, so that you get a sense that there's a 
place that you're going, not just a series of destinations. 


And the marketing piece that the GW program really helped us 
think about was there are different ways that you can market, and 
if you look through all of the things on tourism, there are 
attractions, and one way is to market the attractions. The 
attractions are these three things that you can do. There's another 
thing you can market, a destination. A destination is a much larger 
kind of thing, which is New York is a destination or-and then you 
can take that destination and break it down. 


I'm going to New York, but I'm going to the West S or I'm going to 
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the East Side or, you know, that people think of how people 
imagine and construct a destination. So once you know that your, 
your destination is the West Side you think, well what can I do 
when I'm there and then you start looking for the attractions and 
things, the actual places that you could go. And so we looked at 
Washington and said, unfortunately Washington is being marketed 
mostly as attractions, so the Folger library does its marketing and, 
um, the Mall is probably the only destination that is being 
marketed, but there are all these other destinations. And how can 
we enlarge the menu of destinations which gives you a new way to 
market the attraction? So that's, that's sort of what we were trying 
to do with this map as much as possible. And not think of sending 
people to a list of museums but sending them to two destinations 
within the City and making the City have numerous destinations, 
not just one 


and that sort of empowers them as well and that they are doing 
some exploring here's where you start now, go and look, rather 
than here's a checklist for you to follow. 


[ 00:12:13 - 00:12:24 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


So you had mentioned that a lot of Washingtonians are not familiar 
with their own city. Have you done any sort of, uh, surveys or 
interviews or focus groups or anything? 


[ 00:12:25 - 00:15:50] 


Barbara Franco: 


We had another NEH grant, a planning grant, for the City 
Museum, with the idea of a City Museum linked to neighborhood 
gateways, which is in some ways what this all is kind of moving 
toward as well. We did three focus groups. We had two questions 
that we really wanted answered. One, how much did residents 
know about the city and would they be a completely different 
audience than tourists, 'cause obviously there are always a lot of 
tourists in Washington. Not at this moment, but there will be again. 
So we wanted to know what was the-were we dealing with two 
separate audiences of residents and tourists, and what did we need 
to know? Now we know more about tourists because more people 
study them, but almost no one has asked residents. So that was a 
big question. The second question was within that resident 
population were African Americans, Whites and mixed groups, 
you know, multicultural groups, Um, going to look at this history 
differently. So we actually designed it as focus groups of people in 
the-not just DC but the near-end region, suburbs, um, both DC 
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residents and, um, near suburbs, Uh, and we did three different 
groups. 


One was all Black, one was all White and one was mixed racially 
and ethnically, and we really chose them for a diverse group of 
people. I wanted to even see how people discussed history in those 
three different groups. Would they be tremendously different? 
What we discovered from this was that people were incredibly 
ignorant about the City and its history. The trick question that we 
asked each of the groups was, if you had visitors staying with you, 
where would you take them to see the real Washington? People 
could name the Capitol, the White House, the Washington 
Monument. Things that you would read in the most elementary 
guidebook when they were pushed they could name Georgetown, 
maybe Dupont Circle, maybe Adams Morgan. And those were the 
only three neighborhoods that appeared. And one person who had 
lived here for 40 years threw up his hands and said I'd have to do 
more research. 


And it was interesting because they actually, in that discussion 
moved almost immediately to say this idea that they knew where 
they lived, but they really didn't understand how the City fit 
together or they didn't know other places in the City. And they 
really also identified that in most-in the group that I sat in 
particularly, um, that that was a problem in working as a 
community, as a region, and that they thought that that was a 
problem for Washington and its environments, uh, within the City 
and outside the City. 


What we did also discovered was that the African American group 
was more knowledgeable than either of the two others, but only 
slightly. I mean it was not like they really knew the story of 
Washington or knew a lot. 


[ 00:15:50 - 00:16:32 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


Zachary Schrag: 


They too knew their part of the story, but they were certainly much 
more up on the politics and much more aware of, um, some of the 
political issues of Washington DC 


Seems to me that, that there's this really interesting kind of tension 
or complementarity between this notion that by making things 
more specific, by pointing out what's unique about in each 
neighborhood, we're going to build unity and this is part of what 
I'm working out in this section, is that one of the unifying forces 
that everyone does know about Washington is Metro itself. 
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[ 00:16:32 - 00:16:39 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


And then-and if you learn that you've kind of learned how to 
access the City, It's a tool. 


[ 00:16:40 - 00:16:49 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


I mean, do you remember if Metro came up in any of these 
discussions as? 


[ 00:16:49 - 00:18:36 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


Zachary Schrag: 


Barbara Franco: 


It's interesting. One of the first things people-a lot of people can 
talk about is where can you park and parking as an issue, and then 
we saw it to say, well, you know, it's very Metro accessible and 
there's Metro stations all around it and people say, oh yes, right, 
but where can I park? And so I think there's still sort of a learning 
curve for a lot of people. 


It's interesting, The Heritage Tourism Coalition has done some 
marketing-done surveys of visitors to downtown, working-I think 
they worked with the BID on this, and they actually-you could talk 
to Kathy Smith about-have you talked with her at all? 


Uh, some, but not formally. 


Okay. That-that uh, study showed that there was a very close 
correlation between people who used Metro to get downtown and 
people who drove. People who used Metro saw the City as much 
more accessible and were more likely to be more adventurous. 


I mean, they saw the City as an easy place to negotiate, um, and, 
and very welcoming whereas, um, people who drove and didn't use 
Metro were not as apt to use Metro, saw the City as very difficult 
to negotiate. So Metro clearly is very key in the experience of 
Washington, and really changed it, and these were for people who, 
you know, lived here as well as back and forth. So, uh, not just, 
you know, not just tourists. Um, and it almost divided the 
population into people who use Metro and they have a very-they 
have a different view of Washington. 


[ 00:18:37 - 00:19:17 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


Get my hands on that, because I mean that's sort of the-I mean, 
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that's the first time I've really seen something divide up along those 
lines, 


But it goes back. I mean, it's not Metro per se, it's a Metro walking 
combination set complementarity for me if I'm walking versus 
parking. If you park and, you know, you're not going to find 
another space anchored to a spot, whereas if you can go to Eastern 
Market and walk to Union Station, you're free. Were there 
deliberate decisions to leave things off this map? 


[ 00:19:17 - 00:20:51 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


Yes. As we departed from the neighborhood by neighborhood by 
putting things like Kenilworth Gardens and Frederick Douglass 
House, the Anacostia Museum, St Elizabeth's Hospital. We did not 
do the neighborhood there and this was really based on the asset 
mapping project to say is there really a critical mass of things to-is 
that a destination yet? And the sense was that Anacostia, although 
it has great potential, isn't really there yet. 


And you didn't really want to send people on it to a Metro stop and 
say, you know, yes, get out there and walk around when there-it 
wasn't really welcoming yet and-and ready to go. So what we tried 
to-first of all, we couldn't do every single neighborhood, there us 
like 150 of them, but we really felt that it was important on this 
map, because it was the first one to get out there with 
neighborhoods that were clearly visitor friendly, had plenty to-had 
plenty to do within a walking range and um, would be safe enough 
for people to, to go. 


So we really wanted it not to seem like, oh my God, where have 
they sent me kind of thing. And even if that's only perception, not 
reality, it's still as something that visitors might be going, um, 
using as a, as a tool. So, so that was how we, we did divide it up. 


[ 00:20:52 - 00:21:09 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


What about, uh, within neighborhoods again, I just notice on 
Capitol Hill that the Supreme Court and the Library of Congress 
aren't there on the map, really sort of pushing away from some of 
that federal identity for that neighborhood and maybe other places. 


[00:21:09 - 00:21:34] 


Barbara Franco: 


And again, we tried to think about-it was beyond the monuments, 
so what we were thinking about is the other. If you look at most 
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maps of Washington, they're rectangles and they show this much, 

there are very few maps of Washington that show the full, um, the 
full diamond. So we really wanted to almost bend over backwards 
and say this is an other map. This is a map that shows you another 
side of the scene. 


[ 00:21:36 - 00:21:55 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Was there any thought-I don't know how the mission statements 
work of these various organizations, but I mean, one of the things 
about Metro is it's of course a metropolitan organization that 
covers Maryland in Virginia as well. Whereas, um, I don't know 
about your organizational mandate or the Heritage Coalition, but at 
what point? I think you've got Arlington Cemetery on there. 


[ 00:21:55 - 00:22:04 ] 


Barbara Franco: Is that-or some that you don't know? No, I don't think we've went 
across the river at all. It was just this, this side of it. 


[ 00:22:04 - 00:22:17 ] 


Zachary Schrag: Um, so what about that decision? Did you give any thought of 
putting in a Greenbelt or, um, an Alexandria, um, which are also 
certainly part of the City's history. 


[ 00:22:20 - 00:23:30] 


Barbara Franco: I think for this one, because we were looking at sort of specific 
neighborhoods, it seemed like the focus-I mean, there were many 
different maps that could be developed. Obviously, um, that for 
this one, because we were-we felt like we were working from, the 
most maps being the rectangle of the Mall, that we were already 
enlarging out from that, and to do this one step at a time and to 
really make the point that within Washington and to make those 
boundaries there was a lot to do and see that people were probably 
missing. Um, and the Metro was a way to get around it. 


Um, obviously, and we don't have the Metro map here, it really is 
much more on neighborhoods and, um, and particular 
neighborhoods within Washington, so it really isn't the regional 
Metro map placed over at. We talked a lot about how you could do 
that and ended up with this as a kind of much-it's Washington that 
pops out, not Metro in this particular case. 


[ 00:23:31 - 00:23:49 ] 
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So there is sort of some-I mean, for a Washingtonian that Metro 
map may already be burned in, and the knowledge that there are 
things in the suburbs for a visitor, you might assume that this is 
going to complement rather than substitute for traditional 
guidebook that has the Mall map and the write-up of the Library of 
Congress. 


[ 00:23:52 - 00:29:35 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


Zachary Schrag: 


Beyond the monuments, I think sort of suggested otherness that 
this was something not the usual, but a lot of people have really 
enjoyed, liked it. Because I mean if you were staying in one of 
these neighborhoods, which you might very well be because a lot 
of hotels are not within the usual maps, that this was a great thing. 
Oh gosh. There's all this stuff around here. I didn't know. 


And in terms of complementarity, I mean we talked before in an 
earlier conversation about the steam park idea that-yes maybe you 
could just-if you talk about the City Museum, the building that we 
are going into, the Carnegie Library, is is really too small for a 
traditional museum. Most museums, designers and, and developers 
would say you need $100,000 to $120,000 at a minimum. 
Museums are hungry for space because of galleries and storage and 
all those kinds of things, So 60,000 square feet is really half the 
size that we should be to be a-even a medium-sized museum. 


So-but it was a perfect location. It has so much symbolic meaning 
it was never segregated. There's just-and its location office at the 
Convention Center is ideal. So we turned the question around and 
said, well, if we can't do a traditional museum here, what kind of 
museum could we do in this space? And what, what do we have to 
change or think about if to be successful? And so that sort of gave 
us a different question to pursue. And the answer to that question 
for us came that, in fact, if we were going to be the City Museum, 
the whole City itself is like a large outdoor museum. It's like a 
theme park. 


It's, it's a place that people come as a destination and experience. 
Um, and how could the City Museum then be a part of that 
experience, even a focal point of that experience? How could it be 
a place where people start? How could it be an orientation center? 
How might it be linked to all these other places to send people to 
different neighborhoods to think of the neighborhoods then as 
galleries connected to this, to the City Museum, and how could we 
think of this space in the City basically as programmable space for 
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the Museum, So the Museum became not a building but really a 
concept that could be applied to the whole City. 


And within that, obviously Metro becomes extremely important 
because one of the first questions people asked us, well, how 
would you ever get people from downtown to go out to a 
neighborhood? Well, the fact is some of these places are very 
proximate to each other. If you use Metro, they're impossible to get 
to if you try to get a cab or you're going to try a bus or whatever. 
But Metro is a system that can get you to different places and so it 
could be five minutes away or ten minutes away. And so that's one 
of the reasons why with this map we began looking at how does 
the City look and what can you do if you follow the Metro? 


And so we are looking at, after we open the City Museum, of 
continuing to work with neighborhoods to develop what we've 
called neighborhood gateways, but always looking at the idea that 
proximity to a Metro stop becomes very important to link back to 
the City Museum. 


So what's the neighborhood gateway? 


The two neighborhood gateways that we began with as prototypes 
because they came to us with projects with the Latin American 
Youth Center at Columbia, uh, Road and 14th Street. 


And that's a new building, a building that they renovated for a new 
space and the community was asking them to do, um, some kind 
of, uh, heritage room, Latino Heritage Room. And so they opened 
with an exhibit on immigration from Central and South American 
countries to, to that neighborhood and, um, and the other was the 
Thurgood Marshall Center at the 12th Street. Y, um, and they're 
the Shaw Heritage Trust and the-for Love of Children. 


We're partnering to rehabilitate that historic structure and again it 
was a social service organization working with a heritage 
organization and they again came to us and said could we work 
with them because they were going to put in a heritage room and 
do it. So a lot of our work with Shaw sort of flipped back and forth 
with them in terms of research and oral histories and different 
things, and we foresee a kind of continuing relationship with those 
two and then thinking about other places. But these are very 
nontraditional spaces. They're not museum spaces, they're social 
service organizations that are working with youth and have also, 
because their communities are requesting it, are enlarging their 
focus to do this kind of heritage space exhibits and continuing to 
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involve young people in them, which is a very exciting and 
interesting model. Which I've asked around, and I don't hear it in 
other cities. So you can imagine that any community could find 
what's the sort of center for their community. That could be this 
kind of gateway where people could come, find information, tours 
could leave from there, different kinds of things. It would be public 
and open to the-in a place that you could drop in when you're in 
that neighborhood. 


[ 00:29:36 - 00:29:55 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


So the City Museum will sort of advertise these places and then 
say, by the way, we're in the Green Line, they're on the Green 
Line, right, Just zip up and you're there. I mean it sounds like 
Columbia Heights and-both easy to U Street 


[ 00:29:57 - 00:31:00 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


would be very, very easy to get to. They really would become sort 
of gateways into this next idea. Two things I've informed that. 

One, all the work that I've done with communities suggest that 
communities want to have their cake and they want to eat it too, 
that they want to own and keep their history. They want to control 
it, but they also want recognition, and so I really see that the 
combination between these neighborhood gateways as places 
where the community is doing its own history, it's holding its 
history, it's preserving its history. It's the kind of steward of its own 
history. 


But the City Museum is going to have changing galleries of 
community and neighborhood history, and that gives them a 
chance to also have their place in the sun, have the spotlight put 
on, share it with people visiting, have that kind of broader reach as 
well. So it's coming as close to as I can to think of a kind of model 
where it's both, it's both in the community and has a place in the 
City Museum. 


[ 00:31:04 - 00:33:34] 


Zachary Schrag: 


Barbara Franco: 


Just to get back to the theme park, Yes, analogy, because I-so you 
said that, that the Mall is government land, right, and the rest is 
neighborhood land, 


and could even-when we think of these neighborhoods as 


destinations, what is the character of those? For example, when the 
GW group was working with Dupont Circle, one of the things they 
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looked at was, well, Dupont Circle is very European. It has a real 
international feel of the embassies. There's a lot of sidewalk cafés, 
the kind of food that's here, restaurants are major part of it, of all 
these different nationalities. 


So how might Dupont Circle kind of market itself and kind of 
brand itself as the sort of international space, and to think about 
how each of the neighborhoods could kind of develop sort of those 
characteristics it already had. I mean, Adams Morgan obviously 
has that in terms of Latino and Ethiopian and all the different 
ethnic restaurants. Um, and that, that could actually become a part 
of, um, how they saw themselves. 


So again, it's thinking about, well, you know, Disney World, it has 
these different destinations within it, you know, are you going to 
Epcot or the Magic Kingdom and people have those in their mind 
as sort of one destiny. I mean you're going to Florida, then you're 
going to Disney World and then within that you keep branching 
out into more and more specific destinations. Some people have 
their favorite rides, you know, that they're going to as a specific 
thing. So thinking about how people use those kind of theme parks 
because they have ideas ahead of time and it's been marketed to 
them as those destinations. So that's what they have in their mind. 


Let's go to Dupont circle for an espresso is sort of the-it gives them 
something to do and then walk around or something. 


The art, it's arts, artistic. There are galleries in this area, 
bookstores, um, all the education, uh, organizations that are in this 
area. So what is it that gives the flavor of that neighborhood and 
then market that actually strengthen it, reinforce it, so that people 
think of why they're going to play-I mean, people go to 
Georgetown for two-well maybe three things. Two things main 
things are shopping and drinking. 


[ 00:33:36 - 00:33:38 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


I was wondering what the third was. 


[ 00:33:38 - 00:34:04 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


There might be architecture or the historic part. I said maybe, I'm 
not sure. So whether you like it or not, neighborhoods will kind of 
end up with a certain identity. And can we help shape those 
identities so that there's variety and people really have a sense of, 
oh, that's where I need to go for that. 
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[ 00:34:07 - 00:34:24 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


And is there any coordination between those efforts and some of 
the things I see on the ground, like the banner's Dupont Circle or 
the new NCPC way finding maps, or-I mean, it seems like there- 
I've seen wave findings. I don't know who-the blue ones I-maybe 
it's not NCPC in charge of them. 


[ 00:34:24 - 00:37:54] 


Barbara Franco: 


No, that's the BID started that. That's a citywide program.. The 
way findings started with the BID, the downtown, BID, the 
downtown, okay, They had money for signage and their idea was 
to create a signage package that then could go out to the rest of the 
City, and the Heritage Tourism Coalition and the Historical 
Society, the first Historical Society actually got a-a CBG grant, 
community development block grant money, uh, to do signage and 
Shaw. And rather than just doing standalone signage we said, well, 
the BID is working on signage, let's work together, let's piggyback 
on what they're doing in terms of visual, um, design. 


And then in the midst of that the Heritage Tourism Coalition has 
grown, and they worked with the BID on the historic signs that are 
now walking tours of downtown and we were working on the 
Shaw. So we agreed that those two projects would go together and 
we're gonna end up with a, um, signage, um, design package that 
other neighborhoods now can buy into and the Department of 
Transportation, DC Department of Transportation is going to use, 
um, transportation funds to actually create those signs. 


So we now have another way, which is signs on the ground to 
again reinforce that and each one of them has a theme. I think the, 
um, Shaw is a city within a City which is about segregation, um, 
and the downtown one is civil war to civil rights. So, again, it's sort 
of a little exhibit within that destination. So that's, that's sort of 
another system. But it is about infrastructure. I mean, cities can 
have more or less infrastructure and what helps shape that 
experience? 


If you think about the City as an experience and it's what theme 
parks do really, really well. I mean, what people like is that you go 
there and there's a system. I mean, I don't know, one of my son's 
friends, his parents went every year to Disney World. I mean they 
liked it cause they were no surprises and they had a whole way that 
you went and you didn't. You learned and that this was how you 
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dealt with it? Well, cities are also places that you can learn about 
and you can take that knowledge and apply it to other cities as you 
go on. So looking at how you give visitors the tools and not 
assume that they know how to use a city. So I think all these things 
are really helpful. 


And I just-to get back to Metro, has, has WMATA itself been-I 
mean they contributed and money for the map, Is that why they're- 


We actually had the money to do this, but they distributed them. 
We only bought the ones that we printed. They printed and 
distributed many more for their own use, and they were very 
enthusiastic about this. There was also a rack card program that the 
Convention Center was doing at the same time, which Metro also 
printed, and those were for different neighborhoods also. So. And 
the Heritage Tourism Coalition also did that. t was the same 
neighborhoods, right 


[ 00:37:55 - 00:38:02 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


But it says sort of-yes right. 


[ 00:38:03 - 00:38:15 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


Different design though, and unfortunately they don't pull together, 
‘cause one was being paid for by the Convention Center, the other 
one was being developed here and we didn't quite make it, but at 
least we had the same neighborhoods. 


[ 00:38:15 - 00:38:44 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


Right. I mean, that's sort of the issue. Is that what Disney would do 
if it were in charge of all the-is it the maps on the street and the 
banners on the lampposts and the map and the maps inside the 
stations. It would all have the same typography and iconography 
and all the rest. And, um, uh, that ain't there yet. Okay. But that 
was part of the same effort and so I don't even remember where I 
got mine. But did Metro, do they give these away or did they have? 


[ 00:38:44 - 00:39:03 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


They handed them out in the stations. I think they've run out of 
them and we're actually looking at whether we should think about 
reprinting them and then selling them, because it's a nice map. We 
don't have funding from NEH anymore and, um, you know, if they 
wanted to keep, have some to hand out, that's fine too. 
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[ 00:39:05 - 00:39:46 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


I just wonder-I mean, because one of the issues with Metro is that 
inside the station is so controlled, very often stationed entrance to 
this are these wonderful spots of urban chaos with musicians and 
flower sellers and newspaper boxes and politicians and um, they 
become gathering places, is that sort of make up for some of the 
sterility inside. And then there's that transition zone where you do 
have the neighborhood maps in Metro, but they're not peopled the 
way that your neighborhood maps are. So I just wonder if there 
was any thought of. 


[ 00:39:46 - 00:40:06 ] 


Barbara Franco: 
Zachary Schrag: 


Barbara Franco: 


How we could do some of that? 
Yeah. 


We want to continue to work closely with Metro. And I mean, one 
of the things that we learned about Metro is that Metro in its 
thinking has been moving people from one place to another and 
they've never thought of themselves in the tourism business. So 
this was actually a kind of departure from their usual. And I mean I 
think London Transport is probably one of the best examples of a 
transportation system that's figured out marketing, where it's a 
brand and it's, you know, everywhere you go you are running into, 
you know, souvenirs and they, they publish different maps of, 
thematic maps and all kinds of things like that. And it says use our 
system, but it's not about the system, it's about where you want to 
go as a tourist. 


[ 00:40:36 - 00:40:38 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


They’ve done that for 100 years. I mean, you see those old posters 
to, you know, go to Hampstead Heath via the Tube 


[ 00:40:38 - 00:41:41 ] 


Barbara Franco: 


So I think Metro is still sort of on the beginning stages of this and 
beginning to figure out that they're also in the tourism business and 
not just in transporting-and not just in the transportation business. 
And I don't know if they know that they're in the experienced 
business yet. And when they figure out that they're in the 
experienced business, what's the experience? You know, the 
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sterility of the, the stations is very much based on a design kind of 
purity which they have maintained. 


Some of it. 


But that's certainly been a value within the organization. The idea 
of how is this an experience, what kind of experience people are 
having, I think they're just coming to think of that, but I think 
there's no way to avoid the fact that it is part of the experience of 
visiting Washington, for many, many people, is actually a good 
part. 


[ 00:41:41 - 00:41:49 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


Barbara Franco: 


I mean-right I mean what Disney said is if we've got to get people 
from the parking lot to the rides, we might as well make a monorail 
and have it different. Yeah. 


And make it fun. 


[ 00:41:50 - 00:42:10] 


Barbara Franco: 


And so, you know, people find for kids whatever, you know, 
Metro is, is fun. I mean I have to say that I think that you had a 
different experience visiting, going to the MCI Arena games. If 
you come in your car by yourself and park and then go home 
alone, there's-I run into them all the time. If I'm coming home late 
or something like that, going and coming to the games, kids and 
everybody's got their t-shirts and they've got their things. There's 
that sense of continuing the experience as you and you're in the 
Metro car. I mean people are talking about the game. There is a 
sense of- 


[ 00:42:11 - 00:44:49 ] 


Zachary Schrag: 


Barbara Franco: 


or the concert depends on- 


or the concert or whatever, so there is that sense that you're doing 
things-it sort of extends the experience for people, which I think is 
an interesting value in itself. But how does that-are there ways to 
tweak that better. Coordination, it's still a problem. 


I really-and the other thing that I really see in terms of our concept 


of Metro or the City Museum and possible relationships with 
Metro, Metro is a huge information system delivery system. I 
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mean, they hand out tremendous amounts of information, their 
website, the stations, the handouts, signage. 


I can put this on pause 


that, you know, I don't think they've really come to sort of 
understand what the possibilities of that are. 


I mean, in some ways it's like we don't want to get involved in that, 
However, especially as they're going to smart cards, electronic 
kinds of communication, how could-one of the things we need is 
not only an integrated signage system and graphic system, but also 
think about wouldn't it be wonderful if at every Metro station you 
could plug into an information system that would give you sort of 
more information as you went around, that it sort of becomes 
another sort of home base to check in with, because it's 
everywhere, people feel safe there, it's protected. You're not 
standing out on the street in an exterior kiosk. 


There's all-I mean, there's a facility. There's all kinds of ways to 
think about how it could really be a part of that. And one of the 
hats to put on for the City is if we were Disney, how would we 
treat people coming here? What would, what would their 
experience be, How could we make that experience better? And it 
is about consistency, it is about coordination, it is about people sort 
of leading their agenda at the door and saying what do visitors 
need, not what do we need. And I think we've made some baby 
steps in that, but still a way to go. 


[ 00:44:49 - 00:45:35] 


Zachary Schrag: 


The academic literature on other cities. These follow 
condemnations of Disneyfication. That is. Oh no, San Francisco is 
turning into Disneyland. New York is turning into Disneyland. I 
wonder if Washington is different, because there already is a theme 
park in the center with tourmobile going around. A lot of these 
things that you're sort of nudging Metro to do so that we've 
already-it's not a question of whether the City is going to be 
perceived as a theme park. It's what? Which kind of theme park is 
it going to be perceived at, both in terms of getting people to 
understand Washington and in terms of the economic benefits of 
getting people off the Mall, 


[ 00:45:36 - 00:48:11 ] 
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There's a kind of a good twin and a bad twin to Disney I mean, you 
can cut it right down the middle and say it's the evil monster or 
God, they do things well and I think that part of it is figuring out 
which lessons to learn from Disney and which ones not to learn. 
The problem with Disneyland is becoming too homogenized, fake. 
I remember at one time when we took our required Disney World 
trip with my son and then went to New Orleans. The contrast was 
extreme. 


I mean New Orleans is all about out there and, you know, raw 
fabric of, of a city and sort of reveling in it as opposed to the sort 
of controlled, you know, made up version of all of that at Disney 
World. So authenticity is their biggest problem. What cities have is 
authenticity. That's not an issue for us. How to maintain, protect 
that authenticity becomes a real-a real issue for all of us, because 
that's our value. 


So one of the things you have to think of is how can you take the 
good things that Disney does, which is welcome, consistency, um, 
ways accessibility, um, and apply that to an authentic place. It's not 
about making it into a Disney. 


I mean, they-it's interesting because Disney has been going more 
and more to museums and trying to make its experience more 
museum-like all the time, So they actually-I mean, Epcot is sort of 
one of those forays into that, um, but they've for years been doing 
work for museums and working with museums, having their 
design-have been interested in working with museums on design 
things,’ cause they want to learn more about the authenticity piece 
of it,' cause that's not what they're good at and they're trying to 
learn that, um, we've got that piece. What we need to do is learn 
the piece about, uh, customer service and all that kind of stuff. 


Um, because I think there are lessons to be learned, but you don't 
want to go whole hog and forget the authenticity. That's actually 


what Disney is trying to figure out how to do better. 


Okay. Well I think those are my questions, unless I've missed 
something that you want to add. 


I think that sounds good. 


This has been extremely helpful. Thank you so much. 
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